B.   TRANSLATIONS

SAKUNTALA

Translation, according to Johnson, is changing into another
language, retamingthe sense. Fitzgerald, himself a translator of repute,
feels that a translator should never Interpolate, nor omit, nor distort,
nor transpose/ if such a thmg were to happen, one would be free to
call one's work an adaptation, because a true translation should pass the
strictest standards of fidelity to the original. To cite the opinions of two
other experienced translators: "A translator'', says F.L. Lucas," must be
true not only to the words, but also to the personality of the original":
and Arthur Waley says, "Poetry, when literally translated, ceases to be
poetry/'

Almost all the critics are in agreement that sense is of the highest
importance and that a true translation should convey the sense of the
original. Thus, truthfulness would seem to be not mere truthfulness to
the words or the form but to the sense or spirit of the original. "Truth to
the letter", warns Lucas/' and falsehood to the spirit is one of the worst
of all forms of falsehood", and "to turn beautiful writing into ugly is
itself one of the worst forms of untruthfulness". So, even 'fidelity' or
'truthfulness' can be overdone.

Overemphasis on sense too has its dangers; in his concern for the
spirit of the original, the translator may so diverge from the original that
instead of rendering the whole he surrenders part of it, as Lucas cautions.
Such a translation is likely to be free, and inexcusably free. A 'free'
translation, therefore, would be a contradiction in terms.

Every great work of art has a character of its own which should not
suffer in translation. The atmosphere of the particular age should be
clearly evoked. What, then, is the 'acid' test of a translation? We
should, perhaps, beg the question and say that Time is the best judge.

To produce a really satisfying translation is on the face of it a
despair. One would rather sigh with Shelley that the plant must grow
again from the seed, or it will bear no flower. A classic rendered into a
different language may turn out to be the very opposite of a classic.
Translation is ideally impossible, and often wholly futile. Arnold says,
in "On Translating Homer" that a translation in the true sense is beyond
the reach of the best translator. How, then, is the glory of one language
to be made available to other audiences? Is not translation the only
way? Not necessarily, Arnold would say: If you want to have a feel of
Virgil, go to the grand style of Milton; if you want to know the beauty
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